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railing. In late' Greek and Roman theatres, as at Aspen-
dos and at Orange, an arcade or a colonnade protected
this passageway.

The entrance to, and the exit from, the theatron was
ordinarily through parodoi (jn-dpoSot,), side passageways,
between the theatron and the stage. These parodoi were
usually closed by gates. Gate-posts still remain at Epi-
dauros and at Priene (Fig. 378). Occasionally, as at
Athens and at Segesta, a direct entrance to the epithea-
tron was possible from a higher level. At Syracuse there
were separate entrances for each diazoma. In Roman
theatres the parodoi became vaulted passages beneath
the theatron, and exit from the theatre was further facili-
tated by means of vomitoria, or openings into passages
which hongydoinbed the substructure of the theatron and
led, by means of st^iiways, to the exterior.

The ^bird factor m{the Greek theatre, and the last in
order 0$ 'development/ was the skene (07^1/77), or stage-
building,\$it]^ its^rpBing-rooms .and property-rooms, and
the logeion (XtpyeZoi/), or actors' platform. In the earliest
theatres a tent sufficed for robing purposes, and the
actors, who mingled with the choras in the orchestra,
seldom required a raised platform. Their costume suf-
ficiently distinguished them from the chorus. As occa-
sion demanded they could elevate themselves above the
chorus by standing on the steps of the altar platform, or
upon a temporary stand (^/^a, TpaTrcfa). In. theatres
of the classic period the skene was built of wood, stone,
or marble, and in the luxurious theatres of the late G reek
and Roman periods, polychromatic marbles, bronze, silver,
and gold and ivory were employed in the decoration of
the stage fagades. Throughout the fourth century the